shortages. So in fact we have not 100 airplanes but only
half that many that can actually go to war or meet our
peacetime operational and training requirements.

Two primary solutions to the problem come im-
mediately to mind. We can either build systems that are
reliable and durable enough to obviate the need for ad-
ditional logistics support, or we can act to insure that
when we buy new weapon systems, we also secure the
logistics support they must have.

Obviously, building systems that are so durable that
maintenance and spares are unnecessary is a long-term
goal. We believe it is theoretically achievable over time,
but not, in its entirety, in the foreseeable future.

The short-term alternative, on the other hand, seems
simple enough. For the same dollars, we could purchase
90 airplanes instead of 100 and use the remaining funds
to buy as much increased reliability as technology could
provide; to the extent that such reliability was un-
achievable, we could use the money to procure adequate
spares and piece parts. We could thus have perhaps
90 percent of 90 airplanes, or 81 combat-ready systems,
instead of 50 of 100.

To do this, though, we must first examine our re-
quirements process to determine just why we don't have
a better balance between the acquisition of systems and
essential logistics support. The problem stems in part
from the profit motive that drives our free-enterprise
defense industry. I'm certainly not saying profit is bad;
to the contrary, it is our economy's great strength. Pro-
fit has been the underpinning for many of the great
achievements in American history. But the profit motive
undeniably affects our requirements process by pander-
ing to our infatuation with bigger and better weapon
systems at the expense of the spares and piece parts that
these systems must have to be effective in time of war.

when the formal acquisition process begins, the prime
contractor often already knows what he wants to build.
In order to meet design lead times for development pro-
grams, the prime contractor will have already begun in-
dependent research and development.

The initial IR&D involves an evaluation of current
and future technology as well as a preliminary assess-
ment of the operational environment and attendant
service needs. In effect, it represents the preconceptual
phase of weapon system development and is heavily de-
pendent on the existing technology base. System design
actually begins in this phase. Only after this step are
designs refined in conceptual and demonstration phases
and ultimately completed prior to critical design review
and full-scale development.

Usually the prime contractor won't even begin discus-
sions with the Air Force until he has completed his
preconceptual IR&D assessment. In fact, it's not until
the demonstration-validation phase that a program of-
fice and a deputy manager for logistics are assigned;
consequently, it isn't until then that this manager, the
prime contractor, and the system project officer actual-
ly gather to design, plan, and implement a support
strategy.

Under the current arrangement, then, the contractor
validates the results of his independent research through
marketing briefings to the using commands; when such
briefings lead to a contract award, the contractor has, in
effect, created a requirement. In reality, weapons capa-
bilities influence military requirements, and prime con-
tractors develop weapons capabilities.

From both a logistics and a combat capability view-
point, this process presents a serious problem for several
reasons. First, system design clearly precedes support
design; consequently, support strategies are generally

We've never been so reliant on the capability provided by modem
military technology; and yet, we've never been so vulnerable to the
destructive power it can generate,

To be blunt about it, because of the way we do
business today, a prime contractor can simply make
more money selling whole systems than parts of
systems. Contractors are interested primarily in two
things: short-term profit and long-term corporate well-
being. But any emphasis today on support items at the
expense of whole systems will not allow prime contrac-
'tors to best achieve these goals,

Why is it important that we understand this? Because
to a considerable extent, the requirements we respond to
when we buy new systems come from the prime contrac-
tor via his marketing and proposal strategies. In fact,

reactive. In addition, because of the priorities estab-
lished, prime contractors do not adequately consider
system support in their iqitial designs. That's only
logical, of course, because they typically make their
money delivering airplanes and missiles, not logistics
support,

Furthermore, prime contractors usually don't manu-
facture the parts of airplanes; subcontractors do that.
Prime contractors are the assemblers. They make much
of their profit, in fact, simply coordinating the efforts
of others.

Consider the B-1B bomber. Even though Rockwell is
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